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BANGOR ORNAMENTAL TREE SOCIETY. 
We present to our readers the annexed report 
and extracts from the constitution of the Bangor 
Ornamental Tree Society, and we hope it may 
prove an incentive to the organization of such so- 
cieties in every town in the Commonwealth. 

Whatever our good friends, who can see no re- 
ligion out of the line of their theological dogmas, 
may think of it, we shall take the "tberty of placing 
it among the benevolent and philanthropic socie- 
ties of the day, It aids to provide in a direct man- 
ner for the innocent happiness of mankind. In 
multiplying these sources of pleasure and _ these 
varied forms of beauty, we diffuse an immense 
amount of the purest gratification. We do much 
to refine and improve the taste; and to cultivate 
a love of rural life and scenery. We draw men 
off from the gratification of the lower senses and 
appetites, to the cultivation of the more refined 
pleasures of the eye, the taste, and the imagina- 
tion, Every thing that God has made, as it comes 
from his creative hands, is as beautiful as it can 
be made, The house of the mother of pearl is 
adorned and polished with a rainbow magnifi- 
cence, The stalactite cavern is lighted up with 
crystal gems, 

“ Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And wastes its sweetness on the desert air."’ 

The land forest and the deep ocean’s cora! 
groves are full of brilliant glories, ‘There is every 
where throughout creation a prodigality of beauty. 
Let not man permit himself to mar but seek to 
enhance this beauty. Let him make the house in 


which he lives and the little spot of God’s earth, 


which he is permitted to appropriate to himself 


for a time, as attractive and beautiful as he can 
render it. He is thus fulfilling the appointment 
of his Creator who has given him taste and skill; 
and multiplied around him examples for imita- 
tion ; and let him read in every form of beauty in 
in nature or art which presents itself to bis obser- 
vation or rises under his forming hand, a lesson 
of the divine beneficence, whose sole end in these 
beautiful formations was to impart pleasure and 
who thus presents to the reflecting mind the most 
affecting excitements to a grateful piety, 

Itis eminently to the honor of the youthful 


city of Bangor that while yet scarcely a quarter of 


a century old, and while the stumps of the origi- 


nal forest are yet scarcely removed from her 


‘ iF , ee 
streets, she is starting in advance of older cities 


in previding for the embellishment of her streets, 

The Committee appointed to take into consid- 
eration the propriety of forming a Society for the 
purpose of setting out Ornamental ‘Trees in our 
streets agreeably to the recommendation of the 
Mayor in his late address, beg leave to 

REPORT: 

That, in their opinion, the subject of transplant- 
ing the trees of the forest to adorn and ornament 
our growing city, merits the highest consideration. 
As the attention of our citizens has been so execlu- 
sively devoted for the few past years to works of 
public and individual enterprise, the present state 
of the business community renders it a fit oppor- 
tunity to commence in the manner proposed, the 
too long neglected work of beautifying and em- 
‘bellishing our streets and avenues, When we | 
consider the inducements for engaging in this | 
pleasant undertaking, it is a matter of much dh 
prise that the subject’ bas not hitherto enlisted a) 
greater degree of attention. It has been justly | 
remarked that the trees of American forests are | 
‘unrivalled for their variety, size and magnifi- 
cence,’ Within the immediate range of our vis- 
ion, Opportunity is afforded for gratifying the most | 
fastidious taste in the selection of ornamental trees. | 
Were the fact otherwise, we should, perhaps, have 
manifested a more eager desire to avail ourselves 
of their pleasure and comfort. 

The peculiar position of our forefathers may 
account, in a measure, for the general want of | 
larboricultural taste at the present day. Thrown | 
ns they were, upon a wilderness of interminable 
extent, the demands of nature required that the 
| face of the earth should be prepared to satisfy its 
; wants hy levelling the towering lords of the for- 
lest. What was then a work of necessity has been 
continued, even to the present day, without a 
proper regard to the comfort and embellishment 
of the future. The ‘lofty pine, the graceful elm, 
and the majestic oak,’ too often fall vietims to the 
indiscriminate rapacity of the invader of the soil. 

jut this disposition should be checked, and a 
taste for the agreeable judiciously blended with a 
desire for the useful. | 

Much has been accomplished among our Eure- | 
pean brethren, who have been stimulated to the | 
cultivation of a rural taste by the strenuous and | 
unremitted efforts of learning and wealth. On| 
this point, a distinguished geutleman* of New| 
England, whose labors for the advancement and 
promotion of natural science entitle him to the 
gratitude of the present and coming generations, 
thus remarks, ‘Bacon, Milton, Temple, Pope, 
Addison, and Shenstone,’ says he, ‘ zealously en- 
deavored both by precept and example, to awaken 
their countrymen to a just perception of the beau- 
ties aud magnificence of rural scenery, and the 
necessity of vigorous efforts being made for en- 
hanecing the value of private estates, embellishing 
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* Hon. H. A. S. Dearborn. 


the great avenues, squares, and public grounds, 
and improving the general aspect and comfort of 
the whole country, by extensive parks and other 
plantations of forest trees, With Evelyn, they 
deplored the waste and cheerless appearance of 
large portions of their admired Isle,—the denuded 
condition of the once celebrated forests of Sher- 
wood, Dean, Woodstock and Windser, and elo- 
quently appealed to the patriotism, intelligence, 
taste and interests of the princes, nobles, and gén- 
try of the realm, to unite in advancing this inter- 
esting and valuable species of cultivation ; and 
now, there is scarcely a land proprietor in Eng- 
land, Wales, Scotland or Treland, who is not ar- 
dently engaged in clothing the bleak hills, barren 
downs and long neglected moors, of his domain 
with superb groves of timber and ornamental 
trees.’ 

‘The importance of establishing new parks and 
public squares, either within or near all the cities 
and large towns, has recently been a subject of 
Parliamentary inquiry; and a very interesting 
and able report was made by a Committee of the 
House of Commons, in which it was urged, as a 
measure indispensable to the health, comfort 
and innocent recreation of the inhabitants ; and 
especially to the industrious classes, who were 
confined most of their time, by mechanical, man- 
ufacturing or other occupations, requiring exclu- 
sion from the open air—and this, too commonly, 
in the most narrow, densely populated and insalu- 
brious streets ’ 

‘ Notwithstanding great expenditures had been 
made during the last half century, by enclosing 
and planting with treeg, several capacious parks 
and public squares in Loudon, the committee ear- 
nestly recommended, that others should be com- 
menced, on extensive plans, not only in that city, 
but inevery considerable town in the kingdom, 
They consider such places of general resort, for 
exercise and innocent recreation so necessary, 
that they should be speedily provided, either by 
the national government, the various munieipali- 


| ties, or the liberality of the affluent; that this was 


demanded from motives of humanity, as well as a 
regard to the best interests of the country, as being 
not only eminently conducive to the general 


| health, the improvement of the morals and the re- 


finement of the manners of the people, but as ad- 
ministering, in an especial manner, to the happi- 
ness of those, who, after days of unceasing labor, 
have no other means of participating in the rural 
enjoyments, or of even indulging in that solitary 
yet tranquillizing morning or evening walk, which 
the green fields, hawthorn lanes, refreshing groves 
and shaded avenues of the country afford, to a 
large mass of the population, and which is so de- 
sirable to all.’ 

Such are some of the benefits that would arise 
from the cultivation of forest trees in our public 
walks and streets, and your Committee are deeply 
impressed with the importance of beginning the 
work now. ‘The author, just quoted, well adds 
that ‘none are too young to cormmence, and that 
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no one is too old, has been beautifully illustrated 
by Homer. When Ulysses returned from the 
Trojan war, he found his aged father planting 
trees, and.asked him, why, being so old, he sub- 
jected himself to the labor of doing that, of which 
he could never expect to enjoy the benefit; the 
venerable Laertes not recognizing the person who 
addressed him, replied: ¢T plant against my son 
Ulysses comes back,’ Who among us, does not, 
after ‘such a memorial of parental affection’ feel 
an instinctive desire to imitate the venerable old 
man, Should such a feeling animate our breasts, 
and we use our best exertions to accomplish our 
purpose, will not future generations arise and call 
Let us, then, come up to the work 
with vigor, and devote a portion of our leisure to- 
wards effecting the desired object, As an incipi- 
ent measure, your committee would respectfully 
recommend the immediate formation of a Society, 
and would beg leave to offer the subjoined draft 
of a Constitution. That the work may be carried 
on, after organization, systematically and scientifi- 
cally, your committee would remark thet they 
have taken the liberty to consider, and submit 
their views on the different branches of the sub 
ject. 

The first important point that is suggested to 
our minds, is, the sELEerion of trees of a suitable 
size, and such as are adapted to the peculiar state 
of our soil, regarding thrift and durability. We 
would particularly recommend the transplanting 
of the Elm, the Maple and the Ouk, in their dif- 
ferent varieties, as being best suited to the soil of 
our city, and as uot being exceeded by any other 


us blessed ? 


species of our native forest trees for ornament and 


durability. The Basswood, as it is commonly 
termed, and the Ash, though less durable, are by 
some considered equal in other respeets to the 
former, All of these are to be found in great 
abundance in our immediate vicinity. Individual 
taste may dictate the selection of other kinds than 
those named, which, your Committee trust, will 
be freely consulted. Those which are selected 
should be of the second growth, and taken, as far 
as may be, from insulated positions on open land. 
Their height should be from ten to fifteen feet, 
their diameter, at the top of the ground, from two 
to four inches, and the form, tapering. 

On the general subject of TRANSPLANTING, your 
Committee have had recourse to an able article 
which recently appeared in the Genesee Farmer. 
‘The writer in that publication remarks that ‘it is 
avery common opinion that a transplanted tree 
‘must of necessity continue nearly stationary in its 
growth for a year or two after the operation, or at 
best make but comparatively little progress. A 
tree, however, properly transplanted, will experi- 
ence very little check in its growth, and often ap- 
parently none. Hence, the very great importance 
of the operation being well understood,’ 

‘There are two great points to be observed in 
removing trees from the soil; first, to preserve 
the spongioles uninjured ; and secondly, to pre- 
vent evaporation, by which the tree becomes dry, 
and if carried to excess, beyond recovery. The 
spongioles are the minute spongy extremities of 
the finest fibrous, or branching thread-like roots, 
through which, as mouths, the tree receives fluids 
aud cther nourishment from the soil, and not 
through the service and sides of the roots as is 
sometimes supposed, As these spongioles are ex- 
cee dingly delicate in their organization, a very 
slig ht degree of violence injures or destroys them. 
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The more carefully, therefore, the trees are re- 
moved from the soil, and the more entire the 
fibrons roots, the greater will be the number of 
the uninjured spongioles remaining, and the better 
will the tree be supplied with nourishment after 
it is planted in the soil. And hence the absurdity 
of the practice, which has been recommended by 
some writers, of cutting off the most of the small 
fibrous roots, because they cannot be easily re- 
placed in their natural position in the soil. 

‘The holes for receiving the trees should be 
dug large—not less than five or six feet in diame- 
ter at the very least, and eighteen inches deep.— 
The hard and sterile subsoil should be thrown out, 
and its place supplied with rich mould or muck. 
Where the holes are dug in ground in grass, the 
turf which is removed from the surface may be 
inverted in the bottoms, If manure is placed in 
them, it should be well rotted, and should never 
be allowed to come in contact with the roots, but 
should be placed in the bottom, at the surface, 
and in the remote parts. The tree should in gen- 
eral be set a little deeper than it originally stood, 
but not more than two inches; the roots should 
he spread out horizontally in all directions, so 
firmly as to brace the trees when they became 
large ; moderately moist and finely pulverised 
earth should then be gently shaken in about them, 
so as not to disturb the position of the fibres until 
the hole is filled, Care should be taken that all 
the interstices among the roots be perfectly filled, 
so as not to leave the smallest cavities 5 and throw- 
ing in the earth in large quantities should for this 
reason be especially avoided, In order that the 
soil may be gently packed on every side of all the 
roots, it is very useful, when the soil is inclining 
to dryness, to pour in a quantity of water as soon 
as the roots are covered, and then the remainder 
of the earth shovelled im, which latter prevents 
the surface from becoming hard by baking, After 
the operation is finished, three stakes should be 
setin the ground leaning towards the tree, to which 
it should be tied with a band of matting or of straw, 
to brace it firmly in an upright position. Placing 
the tree leaning a little towards the south or south- 
west, or with the most projecting branches in that 
direction, will prevent their trunks being injured 
by the action of the rays of the sun in hot summer 





afternoons, an evil which is sometimes so serious 
as to cause the death of the tree, 

‘But it is not only necessary that the trees | 
should live, but they should thrive also ; and for 
this object itis indispensably requisite that they 
should have a large, deep bed of loose soil for the 
roots to penetrate. If the ground is of a hard or 
heavy nature, the holes must be made large and 
deep, and filled with the proper materials, fpr if 
the roots are confined in small holes dug in such 
ground, they will succeed little better than if 
planted in a small box of earth.’ 

‘Your Committee would further remark, that 
since the last meeting, they have not had sufficient 
time to give so thorough attention to this branch 
of the subject as its importance imperiously de- 
mands. They would state, however, that they 
are in correspondence with gentiemen eminently 
qualified to render the best information on this 
subject which long practice and experience bas 
afforded, and will cormmmunicate, as soon as may 
be, the information so derived, As the Constitu- 


tion herewith reported provides forghe choive of 
a Board of Directors, a portion of whose duty it is 





to fix upon the distances at which the different 


kinds of trees should be set, your Commitee deem 
it inexpedient to make any suggestions on that 
point. 

In conclusion, in the words of a scientific and 
practical botanist and gardener*** we cannot close 
these remarks without adverting to the infinite 
beauty which may be produced by a proper use 
of this fine material of nature. Many a dreary 
and barren prospect may be rendered interesting 
—many a natural or artificial deformity hidden, 
and the effect of almost every Jandscape may be 
improved, simply by the judicious employment of 
trees. The most fertile countries would appear 
but a desert without them, and the most pictur- 
esque scenery in every part of the globe has owed 
to them its highest charms, Added to this, by 
recent improvements in the art of transplanting, 
the ornamental planter of the present day may re- 
alize almost immediately what was formerly the 
slow and regular production of years.’ 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

Per order, 
CHARLES GILMAN, Chairman. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE CONSTITUTION, 

Arr, 3. Every member of this Society shall 
himself annually set out, or cause to be set out, 
one or more ornamental trees, on such of the pub- 
lic streets or squares in the city as he may elect. 

Art, 4, Every member shall procure such kind 
of tree, or trees to be planted, and shall set them 
in such manner and at such distances as the Di- 
rectors, or a Committee for that purpose, may 
direct. 

Art, 5, Such money as may be subscribed for 
the objects of the Society shall be expended by 
the Directors in the most economical manner in 
obtaining and setting out trees in such location as 
may be desired by the person subscribing the 
same, on any street, square, or lane of the city.x— 
And any person, wishing a definite number of 
trees, can have them furnished and set out by the 
Society at the lowest possible rate, at his ex- 
pense. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

We have great pleasure in presenting the sub- 
joined elegant and instructive Jetters to our agri- 
cultural friends. We have no higher authority 
than that of the writer, on the subjects of which 
they treat, in the country ; and there is no individ- 
ual in the community to whom the public are 
more largely indebted for those rural embellish- 
ments, which are spreading with so much rapidity 
around us. Mount Auburn, one of the glories of 
this vicinity, may be said almost to owe its origin 
and its beautiful and graceful formations to the 
public spirit, skill, and taste of this gentlemran.— 
He long since became familiar with that true phil- 
osophy, which considers the lilies of the fields 
and the birds of the air, aud gathers from them 
the undisputed and the sublimest lessons of the- 
ology, which finds “sermons in stones, books in 
the running streams, and good in every thing.” 

These letters based upon the. fullest and most 





* A. J. Downing, Newburgh, N. Y. 
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exact practical knowledge deserve the particular 
attention of the cultivator. 
Gen. Dearborn’s Letters. 


Boston, April 26, 1836. 

Dear Sir:—1am very glad to learn, that the 
citizens of Bangor have determined, to embellish 
that city, by the planting out of forest trees. 

There has been a too general disposition to em- 
ploy only the Elm, for the borders of roads and 
streets, and public squares ; but such a taste is not 
in keeping, with that evinced, in those portions of 
the globe, where the construction of artificial for- 
ests, and ornamental grounds, have claimed the 


greatest attention. ‘The monotony of appearance, | 


which lines, or clumps of the same tree produce, 
is to be avoided, and a picturesque and agreeable 


aspect obtained, by increasing the varieties ; for | 
as the periods of their foliation are so very differ- | 


ent, as well as the tints of green, when in vegeta- 
tion, and the remarkable autumnal changes quite 
as dissimilar, they are presenting an ever-varying 


. . . ) 
yet always pleasing and interesting scene. Be- 


sides, we have so many magnifieent species of na- 


tive trees, which flourish Juxuriantiy, evn in the | 


most exposed situations, that [I have never been 
able to divine, why one particular tree should be 
so universally selected, as shades, or for ornament, 
not only around private dwellings, but for all pub- 
lic places. As well might all flowers be excluded 
from our gardens, but the rose, or lilac, and all 
fruits from our orchards, but the apple, Each 
variety of forest trees has its peculiar beauties, 
and all of them merit our attention, and if not 
equally, still to an extent, that admits of no exclu- 
sion. We are too apt to discard many of them, 
because they are so common in our forests; but, 
it must be recollected, that the savage regards 
them all, but so far, as they contribute to his wants, 


and sees no beauty in any. The admiration of 


rural scenery, and an intense veneration for mag- 
nificent trees, are the results of a high state of re- 
finement. 

For your streets, | recommend the alternate 


> 


planting oupof Rock Maples, Elms, White Ash, | 


White Maple, Baxs-wood, Beech, and Red, White 
and other Gaks. The Rock Maple is certainly 


one of our most superb trees, and in my own es- | 
timation, superior to the Elm, — Its form and foli- | 
age, with the splendid changes of its autumnal as- | 


pect, are of surpassing beauty. The Bass-Wood, 


[Tiiia Americana,| is the American Linden, or | 


Lime, and much superior, from its size, graceful 


form, and large leaves, to the much celebrated | 


and favorite European species, It is easy to trans- 
plant, and of rapid growth. The Oaks are of rapid 
growth, and one as renowned as the name of Eng- 
Jand, and have been the choice trees of all the 
celebrated nations of antiquity, ‘The Occidental 
Plane, or American Buttonwood, is also a finer 
tree than the oriental variety, which was so much 
admired and cultivated by the Asiatics and Ro- 
mans. I should recommend this also, but it is not 
indigenous to Maine, although so common in this 
State—it is hardy and of rapid growth. 

if you have public grounds or squares, by all 
means intermingle with all the trees 1 have named, 
the White Pine and Cedar, Hemlock and Spruce ; 
the Fir is too small and short-lived for public 
grounds, 

As to selecting the trees from the forests, by all 
means do not commit the too common error, and 
seek to gain time, by obtaining those of a large 


| size. They should not be over two inches indiam- | their culture, and to have thrifiy and beautifal 
eter, and taken up so carefully, as to retain al/the samples. The great want of attention to these 
roots, and especially avoid another custom of ig- | particulars, is the cause, that so many persons fail 
norance, by not mutilating the tops. Donor cur inthe cultivation of the fr balsam, as it is called 
OFF A SINGLE TWiG, save such as may be within in Maine —the silver fir, jabies balsamifera.] They 
four or five feet of the ground, You might as | take them from thickets, where they have run up» 
well set out one of the cedar logs rafted down | tall and slim, with short and diseased limbs, while 
| your river, and expect it to grow, as imitate the | for several feet they have already perished ; and 
general practice, of chopping up a tree from the to complete the natural evils, the trees are pruned 
roots with an axe, and then cutting off its bead up, some five or six feet, which not only renders 
jthem unsightly, but is giving the blow of death, 





and ramming this stump into hard gravel or clay. 
These two conpitions are indispensable, for a when long life is the desirable attainment, 

successful result. Next, let the holes be’dug from The White Pine is the vegetable monarch of 
four to six feet in diameter, so as to afford, not | this continent, and is held in the highest estimation 
only ample room tor the roots, but a large quan- | jn Europe, where it is cultivated with the greatest 
tity of rich loam, with which they should be filled | attention. Marshall, an English agricultural au- 
;up. The trees should be set in the ground, about | thor of the highest celebrity calls it “a princely 
two inches deeper than they were, in their native 


tree majestic and elegant in. the highest degree,”’ 
position. The loam for filling the holes, should | They are shone as rich ornaments, in the parks 
be the best you can procure, Let the ground be and pleasure grounds of Great Britain, France, 
| well watered, after the trees are set out, but by no | selgium, Holland and Germany, The Hemlock 
means tread down the earth, another vile and inju- | js a superb tree,— one of the most lofty, and re- 
/rious custom. The evergreens should be taken | markable for the arrangement and graceful motion 
/up, with as much earth about the roots as possible. | of its beautiful branches, and delicate, and deep 
I have raised from the seed a great many Of| green leaves, The Larch, or as you call it on the 
our forest trees —all that | have named, and cul- | Penobscot, Hackmatack, [ Larix Americana] should 
, tivated so many that | speak from practical expe-| be included among the trees for streets, as well as 
rience on these subjects. In ihe number of the | publie squares, or at least for the latter, It is 
Horticultural Register for April, 1836. Vol. IV. \ truly beautiful and more cultivated, for timber 
| published in Boston, and which I presume is taken, | and ornamental groves and clumps, in Great Brit- 
| by some persons in your city, is an article on the jian, than any other tree,— that is, the variety pe- 
culture of the forest trees, which | furnished, and | culiar to that Island. Although coniferous, and 
to which I refer you, for an account of the taste, resinous, it is nevertheless deciduous ; still it is to 
for their propagation, and the estimation in which | be treated like the evergreens, and the lower limbs 
| all civilized nations have held them, trom Xerxes | all retained. 
to Sir Walter Scott. We are told, that of old a man wasnota prophet 
1 should have expressed my opinion of the} jn his own country, and so it is with trees; they 
| beauty of the white maple, and there is a smaller | are not ajt to be appreciated, where they are indi- 
variety, called the red flowering, which is very genous and abundant. The modern inhabitants 
| graceful and interesting, The Birches, tor private | of Egypt, are astonished, that foreigners come so 
| grounds, are very beautiful, but the delicacy of} far,to behold the huge pyramid of Cleopes ; and 
their bark, and the passion for mutilation among} why ? to them it isa constant object, and has been 
the barbarian boys, and often more barbarous men, | from childhood, and therefore neither striking, or 
renders them exceptionable, for public places, interesting ; but after all, there is an abstract 
You have not a moment to lose in taking up| grandeur, ay, an intrinsic merit in the works of the 
and setting out your trees, and the spring is much | Pharaohs, and the gigantic forest trees of Maine, 
the best season, in New England. which will excite wonder and admiration, through 
Accept the most friendly salutations of all ages, however they may be regarded by those 
Your ob’t servant, who live near, or in the midst of them, ‘They are 
H. A. 8S. DEARBORN, | beautiful, majestic and even sublime objects to be- 


‘ . | 
Cuaries Giiman, Esq. | hold; they are the monuments of our country, the 


| 





chronicles of its by-gone ages. 
The best time to transplant, all the evergreen 
; , trees is later than that, for the deciduous, and is 
Dear Sir :— I forgot to say to you, that in the | just before they commence vegetation,— at the mo- 
| cultivation of the coniferous trees, and especially ‘meut they make the first effort to open their leaf 
| the pines, hemlocks, spruces and firs, great care | buds, They should not be over five or six feet in 
| must be observed, in their removal, not to injure | height; it will be best, in all cases, to set them 
|the roots, branches, or bark; and by no means | twice as neat as they may be required ultimately, 
| should any of the branches be cut off, as is too gen- So doubtful is their life the first season ; and if 
verally done. They have the greatest aversion to | more live, than are required for the ground, they 
| amputation, and resent the lopping, of their lower jean be transplanted to other places; for when 
| limbs, so stubboruly, that they never grow thriftily, | they have grown two or three years, after the first 
}or make fine looking trees; and the fir is so sen- | taking up they can be transplanted with greater 
sitive on this subject, that it sickens, lingers and certainty of life. 
prematurely dies, if its under branches are cut off, Very Respectfully, 
In selecting any of this class of trees, for trans- "Your Ob’t Serv’t, 
plantation, be sure to take only such as grow in H. A. S. DEARBORN. 
open-and airy situations, where they had ample! Curries Giiman, Ese. 
room tor the extension of their far-reaching, lower —— - 
limbs, and such, as on which these limbs grow 


Boston, ApriL 29, 1838. | 


Sxow 1n May.—The snow fell fast at Wilkes- 


close to the ground and by no means cut off any of barre in the Pennsylvania mountains on May 
them, if you wish to be eminently successful in | Tth, 
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We think our readers will be interested in the 


following ‘Tour to the White Mountaius, which 


we have extracted from the last number of Silli- 

man’s American Journal. 

Popular Notices of Mount Washington and the 
vicinity ; by G. W. Nicunors,—-with additional 
remarks by the Editor. 

Bedford, N. Y. Jan. 10, 1838. 

To Proressor Situiman. 

Deer Sir—Waving made a short tour through 

New Engiaud, in the summer of 1836, I now send 


you for the American Journal, some notices of 


scenery and other objects, which fell under my 


observation while passing through the White | 


mountains of New Hampshire. 


On Wednesday, August 17, 1836, I left Bath, (a | 
neat and enterprising village on the Amonoosuck | 


river,) for the White mountains, The ride from 
this place was truly delightful ¢ for it was under 
aclear sky, and very agreeably diversified by 
beautiful and splendid scenery. 


the Amonoosuck, and it led us also over hills and 
through dense forests of stately evergreens, ‘The 
level country, which had followed us along the 
banks of the Connecticut, was soon exchanged for 
gradual undulations, of a region with a barren 
soil, which continued to rise higher, and spread 
wider, until we reached the valley lying near the 
base of the mountains, A very perceptible differ- 
ence iu the temperature could be felt, as we grad- 
ually made our way upward ; and, notwithstand- 


ing it was now not far from the middle of August, | 


the scanty crops had nearly all been destroyea by 
the frost. 
blazing fires were found at most of the inns where 
we stopped. The sparse population of the moun- 
tains is obliged te depend upon the neighboring 
country for their agricultural supplies, and all 
that is not consumed, finds a market in Portland, 
Now and then, as you pass along, the eye rests 
upon a little strip of cleared Jand, composing the 
farm of some mountaineer. 
peculiarly arrested our attention. It embraced, 
along with a few acres of ground, a small rude 
hut, consisting of pine logs piled one upon the 
other, and made tight by means of plaster. 
reof of rough boards was thrown over the logs.— 
What a contrast between this rude habitation and 
the splendid mansions of our cities! Science and 
commerce nourish the arts, and the arts make the 
difference between the mountain hut and the city 
palace, 

The scenery, as you approach the mountuin, 
increases in grandeur and sublimity. Vast and 
intermineble ridges of mountains rise on all sides, 
one above another, until they seem to be blended 
with the distant horizon. ‘The white peaks of 
these mountain groups, appearing as if snow clad, 
tower above all other objects and hide themselves 
in the clouds, 


Ascent of the Mountain. 


On Thursday morning, August 18th, our com- | 
pany (consisting of three persons and the guide) | 


left the dwelling of our bost at.the early hour of 
Six, 


Our road lay, a | 
part of the time, along the picturesque banks of 


Indeed, the weather was so cold, that | 


There was one which | 


A| 


foot, The ascent was at first gradual, but soon 
became in the main exceedingly steep, and we 
scrambled on over rocks, piled one upon another, 
and answering for rude stairs. Nearly half our 
| journey from the foot of the mountain was through 
}a pine forest, and the rest over rocks and barrens, 
“The whole distance ascended on. foot is three 
| miles. About half way up, If discerned a small 
shrub adhering to the rocks in the manner of a 
vine, and named by our guide the dwarf spruce. 
This was the last appearance of vegetation. The 
‘surmmit, for the distance of half a mile on all sides, 
is composed of immense rocks, promiscuously 
heaped together, while the view which it affords, 
‘is beyond what the most vivid imagination can 
; conceive, In this elevated region, soft, silky 
‘clouds were seen floating around and beneath.— 
| And no object could be more splendidly gorgeous, 
| than one of these clouds when illumined by the 
sun. ‘The barreuness of an unbroken winter, 
whose bleak winds are whistling around, resis ou 
all the seene. Towards the west, north, and south, 
it might be said of the mountains, 


‘* Like Alps on Alps they rise,” 


‘until, on the east, their summits mingle with the | 


An immense valley stretches out before 
_you, in which the Saco may be distinctly seen 
| pursuing its way to the ocean, The furrows and 
/ruins of a number of avalanches too, are visible in 
| the sides of the mountains, These possess a mel- 
| ancholy interest from the fact, that one of them, 
}about eleven years since, born onward from the 
mountiin top by a sudden deluge,* swept away 
an entire family, (nine in number,) into the Saco, 


| where their bodies were found among the earth, 


heavens, 


/and stones, and trees, the ruins transported by the 
‘flood. On the following day, after my return from 
ithe mountain, I stopped to view the scene of this 
| tragical occurrence. It lies on the public road to 
| Portland, in a stupendous defile between the 
| mountains, commonly called the * Notch” The 
itwo mountain ridges here approach very near, and 
there is only room for the small river Saco and a 
;road, with a few patches of cultivated ground.— 
The house in which this unfortunate family resi- 
ded remains, and is now as it was then, an inn. 
‘Those, who at that time administered to the ne- 
| cessities of the traveller, are now no more! It is 
| said thet they ran out of the house during the 
|night, supposing that the avalanche was coming 
‘directly upon them. Had they remained in the 
| house they would have been safe, and in emerging, 
| they ran to destruction ; for at the distance of only 
afew yards from their dwelling, the fatal torrent 
overtook them and swept them away.t The view 
| here presented of the mountain sides, on the right 
| and left, is terrific in the extreme. Enormous 
ledges of rock hang over them, frowning upou the 
traveller below. Beautiful cascades likewise may 
be seen, tumbling down over these cragged steeps, 
and whirling in crystal eddies in the deep foun- 
tains which they have worn in the rocks. I spent 
}some time in searching for quartz crystals, which 
fare frequently found among the hills. ‘They are 





| 
} 
! 
| 
| 


* So violent was the friction of the descending masses 


a E | of rocks, that streaks of light, filling the air with an 
Thence we proceeded, as fast as our horses | electrical odor, flashed along their paths, illuminating 


| . . Al 
could carry us, through forests, over swamps and | the palpable darkness of that dreadful night.— Ep. 


rugged steeps, by a path filled with mud, stones, 
and roots of trees. 
from the foot of Mount Washington, our horses 
were ticd ty trees and thence we proceeded on 


Arriving at some distance | 


t Some additional particulars of the catastrophe of the 
Willey family, alluded to by Mr Nichols, are mentioned 
by me,in Vol. XV. p. 220, of this Journal. I visited 
this place in 1828, with some friends, two years after the 
event.—Eb. 


of the brown or smoky variety, sometimes very 
large and beautiful, and are kept for sale at the 
public houses, After travelling some distance 
amidst such seenery as this, we at length emerged 
from the region of mountains and plunged again 
into a wide forest, which intervenes between, the 
‘White hills’ and the city of Portland, 


Remarks by the Editor. 


There are many facts connected with the phy- 
sical features of these mountains that are worthy 
of description. Among them no one is more re- 
markable, than the trap dykes which frequently 
intersect the granite mountains, cutting them from 
top to base, and downward, into profound and 
unfathomable depths ; their dark massy walls 
form a striking contrast with the white, gray, or 
red granite, or granitic schists, through which 
they have forced their way. But we leave the de- 
scription of them to Prof. Hubbard, of Dartmouth 
College, whose account will be found in this num- 
ber of our work. 


Being for the second time, among the White 
mountains in the last week of August, of the late’ 
season of 1837, 1 ascended Mount Washington on 
the first of September, in company with my son 
ard two gentlemen of Boston, 





| 
} 


The day was mild, and in the main the atmos- 
phere was clear, with occasional flying clouds, 
flitting over the sun, which frequently burst out 
with autumnal splendor, and illumined all the 
magnificent mountain groups, and valleys, and 
defiles, that cover this truly alpine region, The 
traveller who undertakes the ascent of Mount 
Washington, must lay his account to severe fa- 
tigue, Ladies sometimes go on this adventure, 
but it were better, in my judgment, that they 
should not attempt it. It is scarcely possible to 
afford them any material assistance; they must 
struggle almost unaided, first through the arduous 
forest-ride, where none but the practised and wary- 
footed animals, that are trained to the service, can 
carry them in safety ; and safety depends, very 
much, upon permitting the horses f® wend their 
own way, unmolested by guiding, through the 
deep mud holes, the tangled roots, and the pro- 
jecting stones and timber, which, notwithstanding 
all that has been done, (and much labor has evi- 
dently been expended here,) still obstruct nosmall 
| portion of the journey through the woods, ‘There 
lare, however, only two or three miles that are 
thus unxious and fatiguing ; the rest isa plain and 
oper road, the whole distance from the hotel to 
the foot of the mountain being six miles. When 
the horses are abandoned, then commences the 
severe labor, 





When we began our ascent, and during most of 
its progress, I insisted that the party should halt 
and sit down every twelve or fifteen minutes; 
three or four minutes of rest was, in general, suf- 
ficient to restore a natural respiration and to 
equalise the circulation of the blood, both being 
much disturbed by an unceasing ascent, and the 
muscles are thus overstrained and exhausted ; the 
respiration becomes laborious and the circulation 
is hurried on, especially through the lungs, with 
oppressive and even dangerous celerity. These 
precautions are of the utmost consequence in as- 
cending mountains, and by the neglect of them 
and especially by yielding to a false pride of vigor 
and hardihood, and ao an equally false shame of 
being thought effeminate, bealth is hazarded, and 
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sometimes both health and life are destroyed.* 
If ladies insist upon making this ascent, their 
dress should be adapted to the service, und none 
should attempt it but those of firm health and 
svund Jungs, and although this remark applies to 
them in a peculiar manner, it is decidedly appli- 
cable also to those of the other sex. 


To be continued. 


POUDRETTE, 
We give place with pleasure to the subjoined 
article on account of our esteemed friend Minor, | 
who certainly deserves success. We have been 
familiar with the use of the crude article in this 
vicinity for many years; and with it abundantly 
mixed with mould and lime. We can speak 
highly of its efficacy in the former state ; both in 
the hill for corn and as a top dressing for grass, 
The objection that its effects are not lasting we do 
not consider as deserving much consideration,— 
Nothing lasts long in this world; nor was ever 
designed to do so; but its lasts long enough to 


compensate most fully for its application, We 





are apprised of the form of preparation which it 
undergoes in the New York or rather French pro- 
cess, The material added to it for the purpose 
of disinfecting it of its bad odor, and rendering it 
portable, and easily distributable, forms about an 
eight part of the compound; and does not, like 
lime, Cestroy its strength. Indeed the article it- 
self used for this purpose is a good manure. The 
dividends promised on a share in the Company 
will be most ample and liberal; and as the com- 
pound can be sold at once at the yard to farmers 
in the vicinity, shares in the company would af- 
ford a profit of fifty per cent, per annum, ‘The 
company is incorporated under the general act of 
the Legislature of New York; and to persons 
disposed to aid the company, we ourselves from 
long acquaintance feel entirely satistied that im- 
plicit confidence may be reposed in any state- 
ments made by the principal agent, Mr D. K. Mi- 
nor, N. Y. 

The barrel referred to has not yet been receiv- 





*An eminent writer and orator, one of the brighest 
ornaments of this country, assured me, that he never 
recovered from the effects of a rapid ascent in his youth, 
up Mount Ascutney, near Windsor, in Vermont, which 
is not half so high as Mount Washington. 

A very lovely and accomplished young lady, of fine 
talents, but of a spirit which only rose with the difficul- 
ties to be encountered, is said to have laid, in this very 
ascent up Mount Washington, only a few yeats since, 
the foundation of an illness which cut her off prema- 
turely in a foreign Jand. I knew her well. I may add 
also, as an encouragement tu those who have less vigor, 
that | have known a gentleman of a very feeble frame 
and still feebler health, and with lungs that had suffered 
alarming attacks of disease, ascend Mount Ascutney, 
about three thousand feet high, with safety and without 
excessive futigue; butit was done very slowly and 
with frequent pauses and resting to recover. I was of 
the party, in 1828, and was astonished to see how little 
he suffered. If these remarks are of any value to the 
young adventurer, who may thus be vate no injury, 


their introduction on this occasion will be excused. | 
am quite sure, from considerable observation among 
mountvins and mines, that such suggestions are too little 





regarded. 


— — ee 


ed ; but on its arrival we shall take care to place | the time of payment which is equivalent to sixty 


it in such hands as will be able to give a proper 
account of it. 

New York, May 14, 1838. 
To the Editor of the N. E, Farmer: 


. ° | 
Dear Sin—You have probably noticed in the 


New York Farmer, that I have been engaged for 
some time past in introducing an improvement in 
“city economy,” by which the contents of privies, 
an article of great value to Agriculture now thrown 
away, and worse than thal, as they are deposited in 
the rivers around the city, instead of being, as ! 
trust hereafter they are to be, converted into an 
inoffensive and portable manure. The subject 
was brought to my attention last year, by a French 
gentleman, who is familiar with the process in his 
native country, and who is now engaged in the 
operation with me here, 

We have had many prejudices to combat on ac- 
count of the nature of the business, and many dif- 
ficulties to encounter on account of the general 
derangement of business, which have delayed our 
operations, yet we are now preparing about 60 
bushe!s of Poudrette daily, and have a prospect of 
doing much more after a short time, When other 
business shall have resumed its accustomed ac- 
tivity, su that a few additional shares of our stock 
may be paid for which will enable us to increase 
the number of teams required to “ remove the de- 
posits.” 

Of the value of “ Poudrette ” as a manure no 
person of my acquaintance, familiar with its prep- 
aration entertains a doubt, yet there are few per- 
sons ip this country who are sufficiently acquain- 
ted with its use to appreciate duly the benefits 
which will surely result from the labors of those 
who shall introduce a mode of preparation by 


which the immense amount of valuable material | 


now thrown into our rivers, and of course, a nui- 
sance to all classes of the community, shall be 
converted into an inoffensive portable and highly 
valuable manure. The process of preparation, in 
my opinion does uot materially if at all deteriorate 
its value, as I will satisfy you when you will visit 
our works. 

That you may be better acquainted with the 
article, and have an opportunity to test its value, 
as well as its inoffensive character and portability, 
L send you a barrel, and shall be much obliged by 
your using it for any kind of vegetables, or grain, 
or on grass, as may be convenient for you and 
noting its effects as compared with other ma- 
nures, 

[ cannot give practices] instruction as to the best 
mode of application, but will observe that I am 
using itin my garden, fer experimental purposes, 
by putting some in the hill, some in drills, and 
spreading some broadeast and raking it in. 

I estimate its strength, or value, in the propor- 
tion, of one bushel of Poudrette to eight or ten 
bushels of good stable or barn yard manure, and 
equal, bushel for bushel, to bone dust. We have 
not yet, for want of means to extend oun works, 
been able to furnish a bushel to any person except 
those who have taken a share or shares of our 
stock, althongh numerous applications have been 
made for it, in small and large quantities, as well 
by gentiemen in neighboring States as by those in 
this vicinity, 

To those who pay in $100, or take a share, we 
furnish two hundred bushels of Poudrette, as their 
annual dividend, within three and siz months from 


per cent. on their investment, as we can receive 
at the works, thirty cents for every bushel we 
make. 

We hope soon to be able to extend our works 
so as to furnish Poudrette in large quantities, and 
[am in hopes that important benefits will result 
from this new source of improvement to agricul- 
ture. I say new source—it is new in this country 
jat least in its application to any extent, ‘The en- 
quiry is “how” and “how much” shall we use— 
not “ is it useful,” all appreciate its value, but most 
persons are too delicate to think it can be made 
useable. 

I hope to hear from the effects of the barrel sent 
j to you, shipped on the 11th inst. on board of the 
sch. Marietta, Matson, master, 

I am sir, very truly, 
Your ob’t servant, 


D. K. MINOR. 


(For the N. E. Parmer.) 


CRUEL MODE OF SLAUGHTERING 
CALVES. 

It is a well known fact that some butchers, both 
in England and this country, make it a practice to 
suspend calves by the hind legs for some heurs 
previously to killing them, and then to bleed them 
slowly to death, in order to render the flesh white, 
| For the attainment of the same useless object, this 
|}most harmless of all creatures is made to saffer 
pont the whole period of its short existence.— 

During the first eight weeks of its life, it is bled 
ps the neck, perhaps twice every week, in order 
to prevent its getting into robust health, which 
might make its flesh less delicate, When it has 
attained the age of four months, it is perhaps sold 
to the butcher, who bleeds it once or twice before 
it is killed, sometimes so copiously that the poor 
animal falls down through weakness, and some- 
times dies in the course of the night, owing to 
mere exhaustion. Should it survive, it is in due 
time pulled up by a rope tied to the hinder legs, 
and the fatal knife applied. Sometimes the last 
ceremony is preceded by a stunning blow on the 
head, ‘The bleeding is performed by tying a rope 
pretty tightly round the neck, and opening the 
vein; the bleeding is stopped by removing the 
ligature, and running a pin through the two edges 
of the wound to keep them together. Let the 
lovers of white veal contemplate this treatment of 
the poor animal; let them remember that when 
they refuse to allow on their tables any but pale 
| sickly veal, they sentence the poor calf to the mis- 
lery of being kept im a constant state of artificial 
| weakness and ill health; that the butcher, to 
| please them, will not buy a calf that has the bright 
and fiery eye of health; that to bring a proper 
price, the eye must be dull, white and ghastly ; 
lin fine, that the whiter the veal the more sickly 
| was the calf Can any one believe that such food 
is the best ? and may we not suspect this state of 
the flesh to be often the cause of the disturbance 
of health which eating veal is sometimes known 
to produce ? 








Mixx Sicxyess.—The Legislature of Ky. at 
their last session, passed a bill awarding $2,000 
premium for the discovery of the cause of the 
disease termed milk sickness.—--Vevay (Ind.) 
Times. 
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Boston, Wepnespay, May 30, 1838. 


(For the N. &. Farmer ) 


STATE OF THE SEASON. 
Roxgurr, May 21, 1838. 

For many years,I published in the New England 
Farmer, a comparative statement of the season, but for 
the last twoor three years | have suspended it, believing 
that it was read without interest, or not read at all. But 
many persons have expressed a regret at my omission 
of the publication, and this year, in particular, I have 
been so surprised, attheshortness of people’s memories, 
and at the peevish complaints of the coldness and back- 
wardness of the spring, that I have resolved to renew 
my old practice. I have been asked this year, often, Is 
not this the coldest spring you ever knew? My an- 
swer has been, NO. Did you ever know a spring so 


backward ? Yes, many. I will state my present opin- 


ion of this spring and its prospects. During 32 years 
residence as a cultivator on this spot, I have never 
known a single spring the promise of which was so fair 
to the Farmer—the market gardener—and the Pomolo- 
gist, or raiser of Fruits. Every plant has gone through 
the winter well, and the fruit trees are loaded with blos- 
soms. The season is among the late ones, and therefore 
hailed by the cultivator as propitious. We dread pre- 
mature heat, and an early blossoming of the trees. It 
would be tedious to copy all my record for 32 years, I 
shall therefore select examples of late and early seasons 
and compare them with the present one. 

The following trees began to blossom on the days set 


under their names in the year here under stated. 

















Cherry. Peach. Plum. Pear. Apple. 
1813 May 20 —~-—— ——— May 14 
1815 * 10 May 14 May 22 “ 66 
16 “ 6 Mayi —— — 

1817 * 6 “o 7 —-- May 1 








1818 “ 17 
1838 “ 1d 


May 21 “ 24 
May 15 “ 35 14 May 17 

Let me remark, that I have noted, thatin 1817, which 
was an early year, there were daily frosts, which killed 
clover, and the shoots of all the forest and fruit trees fram 
the 13th to the 20th day of May inclusive. 

The same was true in 1824; Cherries blossomed on 
the Ist of May ; Plums, Pears, and Peaches on the 4th ; 
but I have minuted, that on the 6th of the same year, 
the shoots of all tender trees were killed by frost. 
careful observer knows, that it is no trifling frost, which 
can affect trees. 
grees greater, than it is at some feet above the ground. 


Every 
The cold onthe ground is many de- 


The earliest season | have recorded, was that of 1827. 
In that year, \pricots flowered on the 12th of April; 
Peaches on the 16th; Cherries on the 21st; Plams on 
the 26th of the same month; yeton the same years, Ap- 
ples did not open till the 12th of May owing to a spell 
of cold weather, which checked the flow of the sap. I 
will here repeat, what I have often remarked, that all 
the seasons, early and late, are nearly on a level on the 
10th of June. 
when checked in the early months that it overtakes the 


The vegetation is so much more rapid, 


seasons which opened prematurely. It is very familiar to 
every one, that in Russia and Canada, the seasons are 
as forward as ours, by the beginning of July. 
Broomley Vale. JOHN LOWELL. 
N. B. Let it be remembered, that in all cases, I speak 
only of appearances on my own little farm. | I compare 
it with itself, not with others—others may have suffered 


last winter, | have not. It is the first season of eight 
successive ones in which the Peach trees have come 
through unhurt. 


We feel ourselves highly indebted for the foregoing 
interesting document, which not having been received 
until our Jast paper had gone to press, has been necessa- 
rily delayed. It willbe welcomed by every intelligent 
and philosophical observer ; and it will be particularly 
welcomed by the agricultural community in this vicinity 
as an evidence of the improved health and continued in- 
terest in this great pursuit of one of the best and most 
efficient friends which the agriculture of Massachusetts 


has ever had; and whose public spirited, and disinterest- 


ed services in this cause have been productive of the 
greatest benefits to horticulture and agriculture, through- 





out the state and country. "There is no department of 


agricultural improvement, which has not been essen- 


| tially served by the active, and generous labors of this 
devoted friend to the public welfare, In the introduction 
and cultivation of new and improved varieties of plants 
and fruits, the improvement of our live stock, the 


| awakening and maintaining a generous zeal for agricul- 
tural improvement, a desire for agricultural knowledge, 
and a spirit of exact and philosophical experiment, in 
endeavors to render the profession of agriculture respec- 
table and respected, in efforts to diffuse agricultural infor- 
mation, in the support of agricultural periodicals, in the 
establishment of the botanical garden and the horticul- 
tural society, in getting up and maintaining with unaba- 
ted spirit cattle shows and ploughing matches, and in 
promoting every where a taste for rural cultivation and 
embellishments there is no gentleman to whom the com- 
munity is more deeply, may we not say in truth, so deep- 
ly, indebted. 

We have thought it would be interesting as mat- 
ter of philosophical inquiry to subjoin some notices 
of the progress of vegetation taken many years earlier 
than any with which Mr Lowell has furnished us. 

The following are from Observations of the Progress 
of Vegetation made at Cambridge from 1793 to 1796 in- 
clusive by James Winthrop, Esq. F. A. A. and F. H. 8. 


Time of Blossoming. 


Plant. 1793 1794 1795 1796 
Apple, April 29 April 29 May 10 May 4 
Pear, “ ‘“ sc 

Plum, April 16 + 2 ‘7 April 30 
Peach, “ =—-20 “23 = April 27 “ 623 
Cherry, “a 37 “ 3 May6 “ 27 


To this we shall add a memorandum of the ripening 


of sev al fruits and esculent plants, as it occurred in 
the garden of the same gentleman, 

Fruit. 1793 1794 1795 1796 
Asparagus, April 15 April 20 April 26 April 24 
Strawberries, May 27 May 27 June il June 3 
Pease, ‘6 Q8 “ 42 
Cherries, “ 29 = =©=June 
String beans, June 15 June 27 
Raspberry, “« 26 July 3 
Turnips, ss 20 
Apricots, Aug. 1 July 24 
Néctarines, Sept. 6 
Peaches, Aug. 15 Aug. 20 7 
Plums, Aug. Aug. Aug, 29 “+3 
Melons, a ss 15 “20 Aug. 27 
Grapes, “ 3 “ 28 Sept. 12 "7 

| Gooseberries, July 16 July July 

Currants, red, June 25 June 29 June 26 
“white, om « & “ 28 
“black, July 16 Aug. 


. . 7 e 
The above tables it will be seen are quite imperfect, 
but the records are very valuable and interesting. 














We shall add some minutes from a former communi- 
cation of Mr Lowell in the N. E. Farmer of 1831, Vol. 
Y, noticing the state of that season which he considered 
earlier upon the whole than any, which had occurred 
for seventeen years. Blossoming in 1531. 

Cherries, April 23. 

Pears, May 1. 

Apples “ 6. 

We add the minutes of the season of 1829, which was 
considered a very latetseason. 


Asparagus cut, May 1. 
Apricot blossomed “3. 
Cherry 6 *. 2 
Pear se “ 44. 
Apple “15. 


We hope these minutes, which we know will be read 
with great interest, will be the means of inducing many 
others to keep exact records of the state of the season 
and the progress of vegetation; and of inducing many, 
who, we know have long been in the habit of making 
such observations, to favor us with their journals.— 
This we respectfully ask of them as a substantial public 
benefit. 





MECHANICS FAIR AND EXHIBITION IN PORT. 
LAND. 

We have received a Circular from the Maine Me- 
chanic Charitable Association, announcing their inten- 
tion to hold a Fair and Exhibition for Premiums in the 
city of Portland, on Monday the 24th of September 
next. We are very glad to see this movement and hope 
it will prove eminently successful. We cannot gather 
from the Circular whether its doors are open to compe- 
tition to the mechanics and manufacturers of other states 
than Maine, as this is not distinctly stated; but we are 
disposed to infer that this will be the case ; and the ex- 
hibition of the improvements and inventions of the citi- 
zens of other states, will serve to stimulate the enter- 
prise and ingenuity of its own people. The articles may 
be received between the Ist and 20th of September. 

The principle of Emulation, though to be rejeeted in 
a!] matters pertaining to morals and religion, when ap- 
plied in all matters of business or art, in n.echanics and 
agriculture, engenders no malignity and never fails to be 
productive of the best results. ‘he exhibition of the 
last year in Boston, so various, curious, magnificent, and 
brilliant as it was, diffused an immense amount of use. 
ful information, awakened and encouraged an honorable 
pride, which every patriotic citizen feels in the im- 
provements of the community in which he lives; im- 
parted a vast deal of pleasure ; brought noble contribu- 
tions to the cause of charity, and gave an impulse to me- 
chanical enterprise, invention, and industry, which will 
not fail to result in new abridgments and alleviations of 
human toil, in a vast increase of the productive power 
of the Commonwealth, and in multiplied and multiform 
contributions to the useful arts, to the comforts, the em- 
bellishments, and the innocent luxuries of life. 





Turirs —Mr Walker has again opened, at his garden 
in Roxbury, his beautiful exhibition of Tulips. He 
has, we believe, pursued the culture of this beautiful 
flower with greater care and success, than any other 
person in this vicinity, and the result is more striking 
than any one who has not seen exhibitions of the kind, 
can well imagine. We do not hesitate to recommend 
this beautiful show as well deserving of attention.— 
Daily Advertiser. 
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Reported for the New England Farmer. A fresh supply of 
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Range of the hermometer at the Garden of the proprietors | Indian Wheat. CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded | Called also Tartarian Buck Wheat. Also, fresh lots of FROM Te 
= 4 fa lo - Straw, Siberi ‘ . wn Ale . ag ‘ 
Northerly exposure, week ending May 27. | Golden Straw, Siberian and Buck Wheat. Also, a superb} qon) 0 barrel | 200| 300 
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Doub e ): } ias | , s me, . . . . . ; c ~s pe 
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, = . — toe | . ‘ ” - 
* or iF rs, and Gladiolus { prime , ° . 10 50 | 11:00 
uesday 2 kK | = +4 : | get Flowers, an d 3. 5 on 0 
T aay, 2: 56 ‘ 62 Ss. i > Beeswax, (Americen) . ° pound 25 l 
Wednesday, 23 | 54 70 56 S. Herbaceous Plants. | eae clare “ 8 4 
¢ 6 * “A . | ° ° 2 ° } Sh,i ’ 
Thursday, 24 52 &2 60 | Ss. E. | We ean furnish a great variety of fine perennial plants at| PearyeRs. northern, geese “ 
er = . » ‘ . P : . +4 y . a af ’ 4 , . . 
Friday, 25 46 80 56 {| S. | short notice : 20 fine sorts for $5. These will be packed in southern, geese se 37 45 
= 4 . al . . . ° . . 
Saturday, 26 52 70 56 S. E. | moss, and can be sent without injury to any part of the coun- | Fuax, American ‘ ; . - | ae 9| 12 
Sunday, 27 50 72 60 E. |try. Also, | Fisu. Cod. a“ : 3 jquintal| 362] 375 
7 : 1 Double Carnations, FLouK, Genesee, . eash ., |barvel 8 00! 825 
EXHIBITION OF TULIPS. | Of many fine varieties : Roses and Shrubbery of all sorts. | Laltimore, Howard street, | 2s 800) B12 
P rsx : ; * . lh besadien - ages ‘ 775] $00 
The Exhibition of Tulips at the Garden of S. WALKER, | Grape Vines. ee cugaita : ee , 75 8 00 
sie Walaa Toe. sail . oe a is? : . es P Alexandria, ° . as 
(opposite the residence of Madame Eustis,) in Roxbury, will A few extra large Early Muscadine and EarlyWhite Sweet | — . yd | svuo!l 528 
* Al ™ 7) 2 > “ne - ~. - ‘ye, = ‘ . « v= 
continue for a few days. | Water Grape Vines in prime order, Meat. Indian. in hogsheads 
’ , oie . | -_ . “9 ry os Per 
; opin contains upwards of 700 bulbs ; Js arranged un- King’s Manure Forks. 5 é “ barrels, : — | 375) 4 00 
6 a house 60 feet long, covered with awnings, &e., on the Also, a few dozen of Jahasiah S. King’s superior cast steel | Grain, Corn, northern yellow bushel 75| 80 
uuropean plan, and will present to the eye at one view, all | Strap M: » Forks southern flat yellow “ip 75 76 
the various forms and colors of this magnificent and gorgeous | Afi ECO SEGRUTS FOES. white, : ‘ ; i = 7 75 
flower. ‘The bulbs were selected from the best collections in | irst rate article. Also, sets of Rye, northern, Beg 93; 1 00 
7 , e } . } ca ‘ id "ss 
England, France and Holland ; they have been arranged with | Japan Flower Pots, Barley, ; ‘ | : 4 76 
much labor and many years’ experience. Forty-two new va- , very neat and durable. iso, Complete Garden and } Vats, northern, . (prime) | i od a 
rieties have been added since the las! exhibition. } esttanh | Tool Cl Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 Ihe | on = 
. ; ae » orticultura 00 ests Saste ‘rewed - Ot 6 00 
Tickets of admission (25 cents each) can be had at the) pgp og ia ee eee Ee OS ; * | gall 48 ; 5u 
bookstores of Messrs. C. C. Little & Co. W. D. Ticknor, | fi om Sheftiele, England ; containing Garden Shears, Improved | Honey, —— Cuba gallon a 3G 
and Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. and at the garden cate. The | PoU™s Shears and Scissors, Pruning and Grafting Knives, | Hops, Ist quality ; F . | pound / 4 
) eb , and i gi gate. | Bier tSatiaee tine Se a a ‘see cay tae 9d quality os § 
Roxbury coaches will run to and from the garden during the eg G the rer, Garde n. Dutch and Priangular Hoes, Saw, \ : quality % > 1° 
days of exhibition ; Spud, Weeding Hook, Garden Rake, Trowel, Hammer and | Lak, Boston, Ist sort, ; , 
Roxbury, May 30, 1838 Garden Reel; comprising every useful implement necessary | southern, Ist sort, ' 26 a 
adentn : for the cultivation of the Flower Garden. For sale at the | VEATHER, Philadelphia city tannage, : on 4 
——— |N. E. Agricultural Warehouse, No. 51 & 52 North Market | do country oo ‘ 2 26 
Street. Baltimore city do 4 - = 
| May 9, 1838. do. dry hides 08 ~ 
| ) , “ i9} 2 
aes se — } New York red, light, 19 | 20 
AMERICAN FLOWER GARDEN COMPANION. | Posten aanemer, te | i7) 19 
oa . . . . ° | co ary hide 
_The American Flower Garden Companion, adapied to the | {9% , best sort . : cask 90 95 
| Northern States. | Mackenet, No. 1. new, . | barrel it 60 | 12 00 
, , « Da mee : , «Xx A - 2 37 9 50 
Who loves a garden, loves a green-house too, | PuasreR Parts, per ton of 2200 ths. cask | , . 3 2 5 
Inc . : PorRK, extia clear barre] | 23 00 , 23 50 
Unconscious of a less propitious clime. , E : ; “é | 91 29 00 
There blooms exotic beauty, warm and snug, Wee . : ' . ° “ | 18 4 “a 00 
While the winds whistle, and the snows descend eget . , . . eee be 
} , eh Sernps, Herd’s Grass, | bushel | 263, 275 
NY . | > on ° . . ‘ 
| By Edward Sayers, Landscape and Ornamental Gardener. | Red Top, Southern. : : | 80 | 100 
| Published by JosepH Breck & Co., and for sale at the | Northern ™ ; 1 60 
| Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, No. 51 and 52 North | Hemp, . : . : + 275) 3 00 
Market Street, Boston ; Red Clover } "| pound 18 
| : f ° | . : » horthers | = 
‘ | Southern Clover - 17 18 
lop a ’ 9 ° € 
NURSERY FOR SALE |Tatow,tried, . . . =, | 7 
| ; Z it . F | TKAZLES, Ist sort, , pr. M.}| 300) 360 
A rare chance is now offered for the purchase of a young | \W oor prime, or Saxony Wieenes pound 48 | 50 
nursery and farm, at Covington, Kentucky, which fronts half a | American. full “ted vos ; ‘ 38 | 40 
| Nitsa ES — os mile on the Licking River, within a mile of its junction with | do. ’ 8-4ths ’ ny > és 36 | 
REVOLVING HORSE RAKt. the Ohio, directly opposite to Cincinnati. The nursery and | do 1-2 ty “6 
The Revolving Rake, which has been in general use in most farm comprise 101 acres of the very richest Kentucky soil; | do. 1 4end conten “ 
parts of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, is found to be one of | about 50 acres are laid down to mowing, between 30 and 40 | = _ (Pulled superfine « 1 gg 40 
the most useful and Jabor saving machines now in use. One | to tillage, including the nursery, and from 12 to 15 acres are | = | No.1. Diol 6 35! 36 
man an‘ horse will rake on an average, trom fifteen to twenty filled w ith timber for fencing and fei. On the premises, an | £2) No.2. : : om | 25 | 2 
acres per day, with ease, and do the work well, it not being | orchard of 100 thrifty young apple trees, mostly winter fruit, | c No. 3 ; 7 zz. | 
necessary to stop the horse to unload. They are coming into | was set out last year ; also another orehard of 200 Pear | é | 
very general use in all parts'of the country, and will, no trees, comprising 72 different sorts, including all the winter | 
doubt, in a few years, supercede the use of the common hand | varieties of table pears, of which the demand for the New Or- | PROVISION VN > 
rake. For sale at the New England Agricultugal Warehouse | leans market is almost unlimited. ° N MARKET. 
and Seed Store. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. |) Oy the place is a good brick house, built in 1816, witha KETAIL PRICES, 
Mm. aaisscalscaleapaliietabdiinicniniy | first rate well of water, 45 feet deep, a large new green-house | [ams, northern, ° ° pound 12/ 13 
SITUATION WANTED. | just finished, two large barns built in 1835, and all the usual | southern, and western, " 12 13 
Wanted a situation, by a scientific gardener, one who ——— 3 also, a ee with two rooms that will let | Pork, whole hogs, ° . *,. 10; at 
. Lk ae malts » an saeeienieil tie sei cuenta Ler ;p . ‘ ‘ ae 
thoroughly understands his business and can produce the best or $50 per annum, suitable for a gardever or small farmer. | i ULTRY, per pair, : . | . 75 | 1 00 
of recommendations. Apply at the N. E. Farmer Ofiice, 51 1 he nursery was laid out in 1835, and bids fair to do a very | Butten,itub) . : . . 23/ 28 
& 52 North Market St. JOSEPH BRECK & CO, | lucrative business, as there is nothing of the kind west of the | . lump : 7 x: 28| 30 
' mountains that can compete with it, for the variety and | ge ee ’ ; soaee a1 = 
choice character of the fruits cultivated, which were all se OTATORS, Chenango . bushel, 45 | 59 
“The Old Temperance Farm” For Sale - . " avec, ere all se-| ;. ’ ig Pee 
P : | lected from the nurseries of Buel & Wilson and Wm. Ken- |! AUER. : barrel | 275 | 300 








7 . fers for scale mst fi rim: y " . . | 
The subscriber offers for sale the best farm for making mon- rick and others, and comprise all the new sorts introduced by aE 


ey, in the county of Worcester. It will keep in good order, | the Massachusetts Horticultural Society fr “ee in| 9 
j ae a M Massi setts alt ‘ty from Europe, and all} 8 SHTON CCT 28 ‘ 
forty cows the whole year, It has about 230 trees of grafted | the choice sorts cultivated near Boston: among pd are x0 | PE TSS Se ne, Say Sy oe 
: g these ; 


; T ‘ is : > 3 } sits » for erINng ¢ “aie » a a | . > > . 
fruit. The hay is of the best quality suitable for keeping @ | varieties of Pears, 50 of Apples, 50 of Peaches, 20 of Plums, | Reported forthe New England Farmer. 
winter dairy, and all cut within call of the barn. The milk | 39 of cherries, with « oreat variety ef ~ ssercnaiy ealtaie mam = ° as : 
’ 8, Z H ’ F ry svergreens — , , OF . 7 
can oll be sold at the house, the whole year for the Boston | Ornamental Shrubs, &c_ ‘ ron © >; At Market 264 Beef Cattle, 25 pairs Working Oxen, 


C ? — BE = , tee 

1 Vhereare at least 100 000 seedlings | 34 Cows and calves, 100 Sheep and 240 Swine. 

of Apples, Pears, &c., of oue and two years growth, for inoc- | ‘i s . - , 

ulation now growing on the place. | Pricrs —Beef Caitle.—First quality at $8 00 a $8 50. 

i ae a Second quality 87 25a 87 75.—Thire ali ) 

The above offers a rare chance for one or two enterprising | na 4 aity all Third quality, $7 00. 

the east part of Westborough, on the Worcester Turnpike. | YOU"S MP, to do a great business, in « perfectly healthy loca- | Working Oxen.— Sales were mide at $55, $80 and 

i . 4 . ‘ed bed ' 

Price 12,000 dollars, payment to accommodate the purchaser, | tion, where there is little or no competition, and a demand for | $ 11V. 

For further particulars, see a communication in the New Eng- | trees that has thus far exceeded the greatest expectations of| Cows and Calves.— We noticed sales at $35, $37, 

land Farmer of May 2, inquire of Mr Joshua Chamber- | #8 founders, and their ability to execute ordeis, It will be | $42, and $50. 

lain, or Col. Francis B. Fay of Boston, Mr Dexter Brigham, | sold at a great bargain, on account of the death of the active 


market. The fence is nearly all stone. It is remarkably 
well watered by never failing springs. It contains 213 acres, 
and can be conveniently divided into two farms, or made less 
by selling off. It is all in one body, in good form, situated in | 


Swine.—Suales brisk. Last week's prices were fully 


proprietor of the Rail road house in Westborough, Col. Dex- | partner of the concern, and the non-residence of the other. ted 
ter Fay of Southborough, or come and see | For terms, apply (post paid) to S. C PARKHURST, supported. 
SAMUEL CHAMBERLAIN, | Cincinnati, Ohio. Sheep.—Sales not noticed. 
Westborough, April 18, 1838. eptt i May 9, 1838. 4w N.B. About 75 head of cattle remain unsold. 
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ODE TO MAY. 


BY CHARLES WEST THOMSON. 


Tue winter is past and the rain is o’er, 

The flowers appear on the earth once more — 

And Nature from icy fetters free, 

Starts into life, and song and glee — 

There ’s a gentle breeze comes over the land, 
From the warm south-west by the zephyrs fann’d, 
And the frosts arouse when they hear the sound, 
And commence their march, for the arctic bound — 
A genial softness spreads o’er the scene, 

And the hills begin to resume their green, 

And from the sunny realms of day 

Comes fleet o’er the mountains lovely May. 


At her approach the earth awakes, 
And puts her rosy garment on, 
And from her hand of beauty shakes 
. Sweet dew drops o’er the smiling lawn. 
The primrose peeps from its lowly bed, 
And the fern is bright on the far-spread heath, 
And the cowslip is crushed beneath your tread, 
As you search the meadow to bind a wreath. 
The young leaves burst from the dark gray trees, 
Like youth and age together entwined, 
And spreading their petals to court the breeze, 
Soon cover with beauty the mossy rind — 
The cherry tree stands like a ghost in the wood, 
Enveloped in blossoms as white as snow, 
While numberless others their forms obtrude, 
All cover'd with leaves of a crimson glow. 


Now from the hills — the sunny hills — 
Come bounding down the mountain rills, 
With laughter rude and revelry, 

Like young fawns, joying to be free 

From the ice-prison where they lay, 

While winter o’er the land had sway. 

From the deep fountains where, unseen, ‘ 
They crept the rugged roots between, 

They come with gay and gallant bound, 

To irrigate and bless the ground ; 

Cheering the woods with pleasant chimes, 
That tell of balmy summer times, 

When heaven is bright and earth is gay, 
And cloudsand storms have passed away — 
That tell of peaceful moon. light eves, 

With soft winds rustling in the leaves, 

And odors that ascend above, 

And tranquillize the soul to love. 


The sun from his orient chamber 
Comes early to drink the dew, 
And spreads his bright rays, like clear amber, 
On forest and mountain blue — 
All nature looks gay at his coming, 
The mists roll away from the hills, 
And insects are cheerily humming, 
In tune with the murmuring rills ; 
The cattle in quietness going, 
To the meadows are winding their way, 
And utter their joyous lowing, 
To welcome the coming of May. 


But hark ! the voice of melody, that breaks 

in gushing fulness from the shady grove, 
Where the wild warbler of the woodland wakes 
Once more his song of harmony and love ; 

The lively blackbird and the plantive dove, 
The jay — the lark, and all the numerous train 
That haunt the earth below or air above, 

All send their varied notes of joy again, 


Glad to resume the woods, from wandering o’er the main. 


. | Fringing with ruddy light the orient cloud, 


| And when the first gay tint of morn is seen, 


| Amid the forest shades and alleys green, 

O how they greet the skies with clamors loud — 

| And when the evening sun, in glory proud, 

| Sinks to his gorgeous rest and shuts the day, 

| Thro’ the calm twilight how the happy crowd 

{ . . 

Twitter on restless wing from spray to spray, 

{ Without a grief to mar the bliss that lights their way. 


Hail, gentle May! the rosy queen of flowers, 
Mistress of silent dew, and pearly showers, 
Whose step, in freshness, on the verdant lawn, 
Tells that the winter’s rage is past and gone, 

Thee we re-welcome to the woods and vales, 

The ambrosial gardens, and the hedgy dales — 
The uplifted mountains joy when thou hast smiled 
Along their dark ravines and dingles wild; 

And the fair valleys laugh when thou art seen 





Spreading about their plains thy mautle green — 

The lowing cattle on a thousand hills, 

With new delight thy balmy presence fills, 

The warbling birds, that sport from tree to tree, 

Sing their wild songs of happiness to thee — 

And even things inanimate — the streams 

And flowers — seem to own their pleasant dreams. 

Man, too, his heart with rapture sweetly filled, 

| Feeling fresh life thro’ all his frame distilled, 

Blessing the hand that bids thee gaily bound 

Through nature’s fields to strew thy joys around, 

Look o’er the land, delightfully serene, 

Where human passions have not marred the scene, 

And seeing all in tranquil beauty gay, 

Hails the fair queen of Nature, rosy May ! | 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 








CATLIN’S GALLERY, (tar wiewam.) | 

We scarcely know how to express our ndmira.| 
tion of the extraordinary spectacle now opened to 
the Publie by Mr Caitlin, so well known for the 
enthusiastic perseverance with which he has ~ 
the past seven years studied the manners of nu- 
merous very distant tribes of our wildest Indians. 
Asan artist, we have been long accustomed to | 
hear of his portraits, and we supposed that his 
collection of [ndian portraits and the various ob- 
jects'of enriosity which an enterprising traveller 
is enabled to acquire, would be a remarkable one. 
But we had not the least conception of the num- 
ber and value of the rare objects constituting the 
Exhibition contained within the “ Wigwam,” as 
he appropriately calls it, Not a wigwam where 
a single family of Sioux or Mandans is to be seen 


| 
| 








| 
with their rude furniture and implements, but a| 
wigwam of very extensive dimensions on Penn- 


sylvanian Avenue, neatly carpeted over, well light- 
ed from above, and the lofty walls covered with 
the most interesting paintings. A dozen visits 
would not suffice to examine with care the unique 
gallery. ‘here are hundreds of objects we could 
{merely glance at, ‘Those who delight in narra- 
| tives of Indian lands will here have a rare treat. 
|Tivvee hundred and thirty masterly portraits of 
chiefs and females, belonging to thirty-eight dif-| 
ferent tribes, from the Black-feet and Crows of | 
the skirts of the Rocky mountains, and the Ca- 
manches of the head waters of the Southern sour- 
ces of the Arkansas, to the gallant Oseola of the 
| Seminole tribe. We must remark here that Mr 
| Catlin possesses certificates from the different In- 
|dian agents in the service of the United States 
| Government, vouching for the accurate resem- 
| blance of these portraits, as well as the native cos- 
tumes. The collection, therefore, has a great in- 











| 
{ 
| 
| 


i trinsic value in it to all who are engaged in con- 
| Sidering that difficult subject, the origin of the red 


{ the earth as a manure. 





people of the American continent, through the 
personal affinities of the different tribes and their 
customs, We do not know but we were most in- 
terested in a series of one hundred landscape 
views from prairie scenes in the Upper Missouri 
and Mississippi districts. We have now a well- 
impressed idea of a prairie country which we kad 
not before, Some of these are exquisitly painted. 
We would particularly direct attention to the gath- 
ering of wild rice by Sioux Indians in their ca- 
noes, on Swan Lake of St. Peter’s river, and to 
another where the buffalo are so naturally noving 
about a salt deposite, ‘Then there is a series of 
buffalo hunting scenes, by Indians and by white 
men ; the great bull buffalo, the Tatanka of the 
Sioux, brought to bay by the wolves, his eyes 
torn out of his head, but taking glorious revenge 
of them witb his hoofs and horns. Adil these, with 
numerous pictures representing the religious cer- 
emonies of the Mandans, the scalp and other pic- 
turesque dances of the savages, their villages, the 
forts of the United States in those distant regions, 
painted buffalo skins, a singular collection of In- 
dian pipes and ornaments, so indescribable and nu- 
merous, that we again repeat, this is the most ex- 
traordinary spectacle we have ever seen exhibited 
in our city. 

Setting apart the talent of Mr Catlin, and look- 
ing only to his enterprise and perseverance, we 
fee! bound to say that he is eutitled to the warm- 
est approbation and support from his countrymen. 
He has by his own energies acquired the materi- 
als for illustrating the existence of these interest- 
ing Indian nations, the former possessors of our 
extensive country, in an American work that he 
would vie with that of Audubon; and we trust 
that Mr Catlin will receive such substantial bene- 
fits from the favor of his countrymen as will in- 
duce him him to remain at home, and not expa- 
triate himself, as Audubon was compelled to do.— 
National Intelligencer. 





BRIDGMAN’S GARDENER’S ASSISTANT. 

The Young Gardener’s Assistant containing a catalogue 
of Garden and Flower Seeds, with practical directions under 
each head, for the cultivation of culinary vegetables and 
flowers. Also, directions for cultivating Fruit Trees, the 
Grape Vine, &c., to which is added a calendar, showing the 
work necessary to be done in the various departments of gar- 
dening, mm every month of the year. 

«The end of all instruction should be the attainment of 


, useful knowledge.”’ 


By T. Bridgman, Gardener, New York, 
For sale at gre New England Farmer Office and Seed 
Store. 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


OIL MEAL. 
PRICE REDUCED. 

The price of the above is now reduced to Twentyfive dol- 
lars at the mill, in Medford, and Twenty eight dollars per ton 
delivered in Boston. Apply at 

No. 10, Granite Stores, Commercial Wharf. 





BONE MANURE. 


The subscriber desires to inform his friends and the public 
that he has been in in the Bone business more than ten years, 
aud has spent much time and money to ascertain how bones 
may be converted to the best use, and is ful'y satisfied that 
they form the most powerful stimulant that can he applied to 
He offers for sale ground bone at a 
low price, and is ready to receive orders to any amount, 
which will be promptly attended to. 

Orders may be left at my manufactory near Tremont road, 
n Roxbury, or at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store, No. 51 and 52 North Market Street. 

Jan. 31. NAHUM WARD 
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